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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

For many reasons, the most trying of which was the failure of the 
officials of historical societies and institutions to answer his inquiries, 
Mr. Walter L. Fleming was unable to prepare his survey of the historical 
activities of the trans-Mississippi Southwest. It will probably appear in 
a later number. At the Christmas meeting of the board of editors it was 
decided to include as one of these quarterly surveys of historical activities 
an article on the work in history in the Dominion of Canada, which Mr. 
Lawrence J. Burpee has kindly consented to prepare. This will cause 
some readjustment of the territory in the United States, concerning 
which an announcement will be made later. 

The American Historical Association held its thirtieth annual meeting 
in Chicago, December 28-30, 1914. The headquarters were at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, but meetings were also held in the Fine Arts Building and 
in the Art Institute. It was a very successful meeting in every respect, 
especially in point of attendance, which was one of the largest in the 
history of the association. The attendance was naturally drawn largely 
from the Middle West, but the meeting was in no sense western ; every 
section of the country had its representation. The number of states and 
institutions represented on the various programs was unusually large. 

The good people of Chicago had arranged for the usual number of so- 
cial functions, but the lunches, the receptions, the teas, and the dinners 
were not a prominent feature of the sessions. The interest centered 
about the work and the organization of the association and in the pro- 
grams that had been prepared. It will not be possible even to mention 
the many excellent papers and addresses or the many interesting sessions 
and conferences ; but an effort had been made to satisfy every taste and 
interest. Proper attention was given to the fact that the year 1914 was 
the centennial of our own peace with England and of the downfall of Na- 
poleon. The former fact was given prominence at one of the sessions 
devoted to American history, and the latter by a series of papers on Na- 
poleonic subjects and related themes. A session was also given to a dis- 
cussion of research in the history of the Napoleonic period. A paper on 
the earlier relations of England and Belgium and another on Russian 
nationalism were no doubt suggested by the present European war; 
otherwise little attention was paid to this latest phase of European his- 
tory. But across the street at the Congress Hotel the American Political 
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Science Association sat in solemn conference reshaping the map of 
Europe and announcing new principles of international law. 

The business session of the association developed unusual interest. As 
a rule this meeting is of a rather perfunctory character and is not well 
attended ; on this occasion the opposite was true. When the association 
was formed thirty years ago, it was a small body with few activities, and 
there was no apparent need for an elaborate constitution ; the one adopted 
was brief, simple, elastic, and somewhat vague; it placed the greater 
share of the functions of the organization in the hands of the council. 
But with the passage of time the corporate activities of the association 
have increased in number and importance, and it has seemed to many 
that the time was ripe for a revision of the organic laws. The council 
accepted this view and proposed the appointment of a committee of nine 
to consider the question of revision. An effort made from the floor to 
modify somewhat this proposal failed and the association accepted the 
recommendation of the council. Mr. Worthington C. Ford was elected 
second vice-president. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held two sessions during 
the meetings. The first took the form of a dinner and informal business 
meeting at the Fort Dearborn Hotel on December 27th. This session was 
devoted to reports of committees and to an informal discussion of the 
various activities of this association. At a later meeting the discussion 
centered about certain problems of western history. The various com- 
mittees of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association also found op- 
portunities to have a number of conferences to prepare business for the 
annual meeting in May. 

Bear- Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, the eminent naval historian, died 
on December 1, 1914, in Washington, where he had recently entered upon 
his duties as research associate in the Carnegie Institution. By pro- 
fession a naval officer and man of action, he achieved fame in the quiet 
and secluded field cultivated by the historian. As a sea officer his 
career was creditable, but not remarkable. On reaching middle age he 
became interested in the writing of naval history, and his later years 
were largely devoted to this task. The special knowledge and interest 
acquired in his early career gave him highly exceptional qualifications 
for his later one. With this rare equipment, together with much in- 
dustry and an original mind unhampered by the stock ideas of the his- 
torians and disposed to seek generalizations rather than details, the his- 
torical results were bound to be most fruitful. 

He was past forty when his first book was published, and he had 
reached fifty when the first of his epoch-making books on sea power made 
its appearance. In the latter he began the work, which he continued in 
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several later volumes and for which he will he chiefly remembered, the 
rewriting of the naval history of Europe and America with a view to 
showing its effect upon the general histories of these countries. In 
every naval war he discovered new proof of his dominant belief that 
maritime strength has had a profound influence upon the great issues 
of the past. 

Never much of a delver in archives or obscure sources, Mahan obtained 
his facts for the most part from earlier historians. He subjected the 
old information to a new analysis, and disclosed the fundamental prin- 
ciples which hitherto had been concealed in the mass of details. His 
writings are weighty, well reasoned, and provocative of thought and dis- 
cussion. Timely in the extreme, they have been widely read at home 
and abroad by men in authority, and have been much drawn upon to 
furnish the theory that justifies the recent naval expansion of the lead- 
ing world powers. As to their great value there is no question. As to 
the soundness of some of the author 's favorite views, a future generation 
of critics will be better able to decide than this. 

Mahan 's philosophy of life and of history provided him with surer 
norms for judging than does that of most modern writers who feel more 
than did he the unsettling influence of much recent thinking. Doubtless 
this was in part owing to his deep religious convictions. Then too, his 
mind had been formed in a different intellectual climate from that which 
now prevails. Reserved and unassuming, he possessed in fullest measure 
the qualities of the scholar and the gentleman. C. 0. P. 

On November 27-28, 1914, there was held at Charleston, "West Virginia, 
the eighth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Association. 
Some of the papers presented were: "Work of the [West Virginia] 
State Department of Archives and History, " by H. S. Green ; ' ' Incidents 
in the Pioneer History of the West Virginia Area, " by J. T. McAllister ; 
"John Floyd and Oregon," by C. H. Ambler; "The Tories at Port Pitt 
and What Became of Them," by W. H. Siebert; "General Wilkinson's 
First Break with the Spaniards, " by I. J. Cox ; ' ' Some Observations as 
to the Population of the Ohio Valley during the Eighteenth Century," 
by J. E. Bradford; "Early Land Grants in Southeastern Ohio," by H. 
W. Elson ; ' ' Social Conditions in the Mountain Counties of West Virginia 
and Eastern Kentucky, " by J. R. Robertson. 

The mass of letters and papers pertaining to Wisconsin's part in the 
Civil War preserved in the governor's office in the eapitol have at length 
been turned over by Governor McGovern to the state historical society. 
This step was taken in accordance with a recent law authorizing Wis- 
consin officials to turn over to the historical society at their discretion, 
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any records in their possession not less than five years old. Recognizing 
that the Civil War records had long since ceased to be important from 
the administrative point of view, and that the state historical society 
could most effectually administer them in the interests of historical 
scholarship, Governor McGovern directed the transfer to be made. 

Perhaps the most timely article of general interest in the Political 
Science Quarterly for December is that on "Pan-Slavism and European 
Politics" by Louis Levine. The author's conclusion is that "there is 
no tendency toward political unity to be discovered in the Slavic world. ' ' 
He considers the idea no more than a convenient diplomatic fiction used 
by Germany in her pose as the bulwark of western civilization, and by 
Russia to divert attention from her internal to international policies. 
An article by Carlton Hayes on "The War of the Nations" is really a 
review of a half dozen books of the Bernhardi-Cramb type. 

The American Economic Review for December, among its various 
leaders in abstract economics, contains a discussion by W. H. S. Stevens 
on "The Trade Commission Act." 

One or two items in the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings 
for October and December possess more than a local interest. The Oc- 
tober number contains among memoirs of representative members lately 
deceased, one of Charles Eliot Norton. The December number contains 
a discussion, on the international situation, by President C. F. Adams. 
Basing his right to prophesy on a prediction in a former address that the 
Morocco incident in 1911 was a turning point in history, he enters on 
an interesting comparison of the present military situation with that of 
the Virginia campaign of 1864-1865 in which he took part. His con- 
clusion — that the present battle lines of the Aisne represent the Vir- 
ginia situation multiplied tenfold in numbers of men and miles of battle 
front, and that Germany's end will come like the confederacy's in 
starvation — is combated in an interesting discussion by Colonel T. L. 
Livermore. 

There has been issued (January, 1915) by the Library of Congress 
a catalog of Publications issued by the library since 1897. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has published an address by 
Mr. Laenas G. Weld entitled Decisive Episodes in Western History. Mr. 
Weld's decisive episodes of course are the collision of Champlain with 
the Iroquois, the imperial dreams of LaSalle and Law, the struggle for 
the Valley that opened in 1754 at the forks of the Ohio, the conquest by 
George Rogers Clark, and the Louisiana purchase. He tells his story 
of these episodes interestingly enough. 
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A Bibliographical List of Books, Pamphlets and Articles on Arizona 
in the University of Arizona Library, by Estelle Lutrell (Tucson), lists 
1319 items on Arizona under the heads of archeology, history, govern- 
ment, agriculture, mining, geology, botany, etc. Newspaper and 
periodical items are included. There is a fair index. 

The men who undertake a feat of skill and daring that many have at- 
tempted and only seven have successfully accomplished have a story that 
is worth the telling. Such a story is Ellsworth L. Kolb's account of a 
successful struggle with the dangerous rapids of the Green and Colorado 
rivers in a descent of the canyons, published under the title of Through 
the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico (Macmillan). The tale is 
well told and the book well illustrated by excellent photographs. To 
the lover of stories of out-door achievements and adventures it can un- 
hesitatingly be recommended. 

The leading article in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1915, is ' ' Early Sentiment for the Annexation of California, ' ' by 
Robert G. Cleland. This is the third and last installment. The other 
article is "Harris County, 1822-1845," by Adele B. Looscan. The 
documentary material of the number consists of a continuation of "Al- 
len's Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842," edited by "William S. Red, and 
"British Correspondence Concerning Texas," edited by Ephraim D. 
Adams. 

Under the title of The War with Mexico, 1846-1848, Henry E. Hafer- 
korn, librarian of the United States Engineer School, Washington, has 
issued a bibliography covering both the war and Mexico in general. It 
is based on four or five miscellaneous books, the Subject Catalogue of the 
War Department Library, a New York public library list, H. H. Ban- 
croft, Larned's Literature of American History, and Winsor. Its crit- 
ical comments are sometimes taken from the last named books and some- 
times from other sources. The bibliography is indexed. 



